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a definite ecclesiastical status which, none in
Ireland possessed, received after the English
conquest an organisation after the normal
pattern. Though this remained in great
measure a constitution on paper, it withdrew
all cognisance of Irish affairs from Canterbury.
The gradual annexation of Wales began soon
after the Norman Conquest, and Norman
bishops soon occupied the two southern sees.
Wales had contained four dioceses, mutually
independent and forming no part of any
ecclesiastical province. The inconvenience of
this had been felt before the Conquest, and
in the tenth and eleventh century bishops
of Llandafif had been consecrated at Canter-
bury, and had promised obedience to their
consecrators. St. David's retained its isola-
tion till St. Anselm exerted his authority
over its occupants, who were from this time
onwards chosen under royal influence. The
less important northern sees maintained a
precarious independence during the Norman
period, and it was not till Edward l.'s con-
quest of Wales that Bangor fell into its place
in the province of Canterbury. Then, for
the first time, Wales had a definite ecclesiasti-
cal position, though a magnificent fiction
had been evolved during a struggle for the
bishopric of St. David's, which provided that